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the Grateful Dead realized how important that 
music was, how important that experience was. It 
was a process born out of the Grateful Dead, and 
those of us that carried that passion had to have 
the best technology available. Those of us that 
were technologically inclined had to know how 
that technology worked. 


Improvements in DAT Technology 
Make It the Medium of Choice 


Doug Oade: The new thing about the digital 
medium wasn’t that it was necessarily so much 
better as a mastering medium, but it was so much 
better as a distribution medium. Most Deadheads 
at the time were listening to cassettes. Well, you 
can make only so many copies off a cassette 
before the sound degraded. A lot of us wanted to 
record at 44.1 in anticipation of the ability to 
print to CD, which would then enable the highest 
possible quality to get to an individual who was 
only able to afford a consumer playback device. 
That’s why many of us wanted to be able to 
record at 44.1, as opposed to 48. And, of course, 
that was the very reason that the DAT manufac- 
turers were afraid of releasing a DAT recorder 
that would record at 44.1. Therefore, the original 
units did not. 


The first DAT recorder he saw that did was the Sony PCM- 
2500. It was manufactured in 1988 using Philips oversam- 
pling converters. They were the best-sounding converters at 
the time, Oade recalls. 


Sony had enough sense to ditch their own con- 
verters in favor of the Philips, and that unit sat on 
top of a control box that enabled a professional 
recording studio to both master at 44.1 for use in 
CD release and reticulate the copy for text bit. 
Those were so pricey that most recording enthusi- 
asts couldn’t afford it; only a recording studio 
could afford them. Of course, Deadheads, being 
as resourceful as they are, found ways around that 
one. 


Oade said he wasn’t the first to record with DAT, and after 
having done so much work on the Sony PCM-F1s (see Com- 
pendium, volume 2), he wanted to hear a DAT machine 
before making the switch. 

“The first time we listened to one, we made the switch. 
Everything we had done to improve the PCM-F1 wasn’t as 
much as what the engineers had done in the digital domain 
with oversampling converters.” 


THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 
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The filters were the biggest problem with early digital 
recorders, but that was solved with DAT machines. There 
was a big improvement in the sound by doing the filtering in 
the digital domain instead of trying to do it with an analog 
filter. 


Doug Oade: It’s virtually impossible to build a 96 
dB-per-octave filter and have it perform satisfac- 
torily. A 48 dB-per-octave is easier, but still not 
that swift, 24 dB per octave is when you start get- 
ting into a listenable filter. The Panasonic $V-250 
hit the market in °88, and it was a 128-times over- 
sampling. It was $3,900. I had to have it. It was 
awesome. Finally we heard a lot of what we’d 
heard in our beloved DSs that we had lost with 
the PCM F1. We gained a lot, particularly in 
warmth and sense of harmonic coherence... . 
The advent of DAT machines brought us a level of 
warmth in the recordings that really filled the gap. 
Although high-speed analog open-reel decks were 
still better, it truly made cassette decks all but 
obsolete at that point. 

The major thing that was happening during 
the early 1990s was the number of people that 
were recording shows with DAT decks that didn’t 
want to lug microphone stands around, they just 
wanted to get a patch from those with high-end 
mike setups. And they in turn would either do 
clones for friends or spin analogs for their friends. 
An analog tape coming off a master made on a 
cassette deck can sound real good. But a cassette 
made off of a DAT recording sounds like a master 
recording. So the large number of people bringing 
DAT decks into the shows increased the availabil- 
ity of high-quality analog copies. 


Eddie Claridge went digital on June 19, 1991, at the first of 
the two Giants Stadium shows. 


As soon as the Sony D3 came on the market, I 
bought it, and went from there. Now, Frank 
Streeter had been using a Panasonic SV-255 
shortly before that; before that, the Oades had 
been using an SV-250, which was the first Pana- 


sonic portable model. For the rest of 1991, I ran 
pretty much double masters. I ran a DAT and a 
DS master. I had the DS with me often, and fig- 
ured, “Why not?” Aside from the obvious inher- 
ent background hiss you get on a cassette when it 
got very quiet, like in the quiet passages of “Stella 
Blue,” I noticed very, very little difference between 
them. The exception was when it gets very loud, 
in transition; a DAT has a lot more headroom 
than a cassette. So where a cassette may get com- 
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pressed or distorted if you overrecord it, you have 
a lot more signal-to-noise on a DAT. You don’t 
have more headroom. Because you can, with 
metal tape, go +6 dB, and not have a problem. 
You go 6 dB over on a DAT, but you have monu- 
mental problems. 


He dropped the analog recording backup in 1992. The 
sound achieved with the DAT combined with the Neumann 
microphones was Claridge’s preference. 


Problems with DAT Tapes 


Besides the decks themselves, the tapes often proved to be a 
source of frustration. The thin tape stays in the machine 
longer and gets hot. Then the plastic backing stretches, allow- 
ing the oxide coating containing the data to peel away. Each 
manufacturer has issued warnings about DAT’s reliability. 


Warren Swain: I have tapes that were recorded in 
1991 or 92 on DAT that are still absolutely fine 
and still get played quite a bit. And there’s been no 
deterioration. And there are other tapes that were 
gone years ago. So it’s hard to say, there’s so many 
different factors involved. I think how you store 
your tapes is key. But this also applies to how it 
was stored before it got to the consumer. Did it sit 
in a boat in the Panama Canal in a container at 
200 degrees for two weeks? It’s hard to say. 

Starting in about 1993, people became aware 
that there was a computer-grade data tape that 
was being used to back up computers—it’s a four- 
millimeter data cartridge that was, in essence, the 
exact same product as an audio-grade DAT tape. 
But the beautiful thing about the data backup 
tape was it was ninety meters long, which trans- 
lates to more than three hours of audio. So for the 
first time ever, we had the ability of putting one 
show onto one tape, which was relatively inex- 
pensive, and that not only cut down on the space 
that you needed in your tape racks, but now you 
didn’t need to buy two tapes, just one. 


The tapes suffered from inconsistency, said Ken Hays, much 
the way old 120-minute analog cassettes were notorious for 
problems caused by thin tape. Metal oxide tape manufac- 
turers face an expensive process that took some time to per- 
fect. In the late °90s, however—through much company 
trial and error—this problem has noticeably decreased. 


Ken Hays: You’re putting an extraordinary 
amount of data on a very thin, very narrow tape. 
Analog is a beautiful format, it’s stable, it’s secure, 
it’s warm sounding, and that’s why analog sales 





throughout the world continue to hold their own. 
They’re not increasing, but they’re not decreasing 
either. At a time where everybody’s going digital, 
cassette tape is still a significant force in the audio 
market. 


In terms of thickness of cassette tape and DAT tape, the 
longer the cassette tape, the thinner it is, that is consistent 
with DAT, whereas a sixty-meter, or two-hour, tape is actu- 
ally a thicker tape than a ninety-meter, or three-hour tape. 

But Hays said the sixty-meter and the ninety-meter tapes 
have the same brake-tension threshold, so it is no more 
likely to snap. The ninety-meter tapes more commonly have 
misloading and tension problems. All these audio decks, 
especially the portables, were designed for use with a two- 
hour maximum-length tape. 

It wasn’t until 1993 that Hays said he felt comfortable 
with the archive potential for DAT. 


All the manufacturers were saying that DAT 
would last for thirty years. The people that were 
involved in DAT from the beginning were pretty 
concerned about that. We were using DAT to 
archive on, and so were studios. And all these 
manufacturers, without really doing their due dili- 
gence, came out with this thirty-years number. 
There was so much bad tape out there, and the 
consistency of these manufacturers was dismal. 
The product varied from one batch to the next. 
There were high errors on one batch, and then 
there were low errors on another. It was a hit-or- 
miss kind of thing. At the same time, the manufac- 
turers of the audio DAT equipment had their own 
problems. So it was, and still is, a finicky, high- 
maintenance format. There are problems with 
high humidity or cold, another taboo for DAT. 


With an analog deck, dirty heads mean a diminished fre- 
quency range on the high and low end. If you have a little 
bit of dirt on a DAT head, you’re going to get dropouts and 
digital noise all over the tape, rendering it unlistenable. 


We went from carrying ninety pounds on our 
backs, often running for position to try and get a 
decent position to record in, to carrying around 
twenty-five pounds into the show. That was a 
huge, huge improvement. We went from being 
overworked pack mules, exhausted after getting 
the equipment into the tapers’ section, beginning 
the setup process, then the agony of waiting, occa- 
sionally through an opening act. But eventually 
there was the release you got in the very first notes 
when the Dead came onstage. I have quite a few 
memories of that, sitting through an opening act, 





